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THE LEAGUE 

The American Symphony Or- 
chestra League was founded in 
Chicago on May 21 and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: Mrs. Leta 
G. Snow, Kalamazoo, president; 
Mr. A. H. Miller, Duluth, vice- 
president; and Mr. R. L. Barron, 
Amarillo, secretary and treasurer. 

An orchestra membership with 
voting privilege and fee of $5, 
and an associate membership for 
“friends of the symphony,” fee of 
$2, were established. Over 40 or- 
chestras in 28 different states 
asked to be included in the char- 
ter membership. 

Money received to date has 
been used for expenses of neces- 
sary correspondence and _ the 
printing and mailing of this bul- 
letin. No salaries are paid. 

Officers of the league and lead- 
ers in the symphony field are pro- 
moting the league to those or- 
chestras not responding to the 
organization call and work has 
begun on_a district meeting plan 
to provide for round table dis- 
cussion of common aims and 
problems. 

Investigation of the possibilities 
for making more accessible the 
unpublished works of American 
composers was also started. 


THE BULLETIN 

The bulletin will try to present 
the picture of the country’s or- 
chestras in their many stages of 
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development, how they serve in 
peace and war. 

Until such time as district and 
national meetings can be held, the 
bulletin can substitute as a round 
table for discussion of common 
problems and exchange of data 
and ideas. 

Requests for anything from 
music printed to music played, 
questions and answers, sent to the 
exchange column will be publish- 
ed. Busy little bulletin! 


THE PRESIDENT: 


To the members of the League, 
greetings! And to all orchestras 
not yet in our roster, a sincere 
welcome awaits you. 

I hope you agree with me that 
the banding together of our sym- 
phony orchestras is a forward 
movement in music and that all 
will gain from this ynion. I know 
that I have not the feeling of 
“aloness” now in starting activi- 
ties for what may be a most dif- 
ficult season. 

How much we can accomplish 
depends on how much we share 
our experiences and do exchange 
our data and ideas. Active coop- 
eration from everyone interested 
is needed to make the league a 
success Let us have your re- 
quests. 


A successful season to you all, 


ele Me thous 
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SMALL AND SOUTHERN, BUT OH MY! 


Charleston, (S.C.) Symphony 
Orchestra has closed six seasons 
without a deficit but with the 
pains of most growing orchestras. 
It has lost young musicians to 
college, to business and to war. 
And prominent citizens have 
failed to see the need of active 
support, so bought tickets and 
stayed at home. Money has al- 
ways been scarce. 

In order to effect the economies 
which would allow for the salary 
of a competent professional con- 
ductor, the founder and manager, 
Mrs. Maud Winthrop Gibbon 
has poured into the enterprise 
her time, money, music library, 
home and even her stable where 
the symphony office is housed in 
the hay-loft. She bought a press, 
and, self-taught, sets by hand and 
prints, programs, tickets, letter- 
heads, everything the orchestra 
uses save window cards. 

The 40 piece orchestra is di- 
rected by J. Albert Fracht. Mrs. 
Gibbon plays first ’cello. Three- 
hour long rehearsals are held in 
her home and the strain of these 


Office of the Charleston Symphony 


sessions soothed with home madc 
ice cream and cake. Various 
groups in the orchestra get to- 
gether in small ensembles during 
the week. 

The manager does all office 
work, solicits ads and subscrip- 
tion, writes all publicity and even 
copies missing parts. Three pairs 
of concerts are given for which 
there is one young outside artist 
recommended by professionals 
and one young local soloist chosen 
by competitive auditions. A con- 
test for young composers is held. 
Next season to interest youngsters 
further, the Saturday evening re- 
hearsal held before each concert 
will be open to the children of 
the city. 

The orchestra has been in the 
service, too, repeating its concerts 
at nearby camps and sticking to 
its classical repertoire with great 
success. Men in uniform played 
with the orchestra for all or a part 
of last season and derived much 
pleasure from the experience. 

Mrs. Gibbon hopes to get help- 

ful tips from other small or- 
chestras, she says, through 
association with the league. 














MONEY RAISER 


Kalamazoo Symphony 
orchestra is presenting that 
popular singing star from 
Hollywood, Jeannette 
MacDonald in a concert at 
Central high school audi- 
torium on October 18, pro- 
ceeds to be added to the 
orchestra funds. 
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DRAKE CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Des Moines, Iowa, got its civic 
symphony by utilizing resources 
of Drake University which had a 
student orchestra directed by a 
professional conductor, Frank 
Noyes, Professor of Violin. 


In 1939 civic leaders met at the 
call of a business man, Reece 
Stuart, Jr., and formed the exec- 
utive committee of the Drake 
Civic Symphony Orchestra with 
Mr. Stuart as chairman. 


Drake University has given its 
namesake much help, allotting a 
definite sum from its student ac- 
tivity fund, contributing scholar- 
ships to orchestra members for 
which additional civic funds are 
now used, and indirectly the con- 
ductor who receives no other re- 
muneration than his salary as 
faculty member. 

American as they come, Frank 
Noyes has his Bachelor’s degree 
from Hastings college in Nebras- 
ka, his Master’s from the State 
University of Iowa. He studied 
violin with masters in this coun- 
try, holding scholarships at Man- 
nes School of Music and Curtis 
Institute. 

In conducting, Mr. Noyes 
worked with Artur Rodzinski, 
director of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony and in Paris with Pierre 
Monteux, then directing the Paris 
Philharmonic. There he also 
worked with Georges Enesco, 
Roumanian violinist. 

In addition to the University’s 
support the orchestra subsists on 
seat sales and memberships as 
follows: patrons, contributing $25 
or more, who receive not more 
than eight season tickets; sus- 
taining members $10 or more, not 
more than four tickets and con- 
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tributors who give $5 or more, 
and get not more than two tick- 


ets to any one series. All these 
vote. 

There are also subscribers who pur- 
chase one or more season tickets sell- 
ing, for the 1941-42 season, at $1 for 
a four-concert series. The fall drive 
netted $2,010 for all memberships and, 
with the university’s contribution, con- 
stituted the total budget. 

The 90 piece orchestra rehearses in 
a building purchased by the University 
and remodeled by private subscription. 
Its programs given in Roosevelt high 
school usually include one work by an 
American composer. 

The first chairman was succeeded by 
Mrs. John Davison, now president of 
the Civic Symphony Association. Others 
who contributed greatly to the enter- 
prise are: the late Dr. D. W. Moore- 
house, Drake’s president, and his suc- 
cessor, Henry G. Harmon, Frank B. 
Jordan, dean of the College of Fine 
Arts, Mrs. Walter Hutton and Clifford 
Bloom. 








PERTAINING TO PUBLICITY 


Articles on the forming of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League have been published in 
Musical America and Pacific 
Coast Musician, June issues; in 
Musical Courier for August and 
in the August number of “The 
International Musician” under a 
heading “For Greener Pastures.” 

The Associated and United 
Press sent brief announcement 
stories all over the country and 
special stories were carried in 
eastern publications this summer, 
including a long article on Kala- 
mazoo Symphony as typical of 
the country’s orchestras, by Olin 
Downes, chief critic of the New 
York Times. a 

Nationwide publicity is fine 
and effective but equally im- 
portant are the stories carried by 
the home newspapers of orches- 
tras coming in to the league. 
Copies of these are requested for 
the bulletin’s files. Please send 
them to “The Bulletin”, 113 Al- 
len Blvd., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


ARE YOU A SNOB? 


Emphasis on the pleasure to be 
derived from listening to good 
music is the greatest need in the 
publicity and public relations 
side of promoting a symphony 
orchestra, according to the au- 
thors of “America’s Symphony 
Orchestras”, Dr. Margaret Grant 
and Dr. Herman Hettinger. 
“Snobbery of those who stimulate 
their egos by learned discussions, 
the critics, managements, boarcs 
and even audience members 


“they say” have spread the mis- 


taken belief that symphony con- 
certs can only be enjoyed by the 
musical high-brows.” 


ENCLOSED 


PLEASE FIND: 
First editorial 
comment on 


P, C, M. the American 


Symphony Orchestra league, fol- 
lowing a “lead” article on its 
founding, which appeared in the 
lively Pacific Coast Musician. 
Editor R. Vernon Steele who 
wrote from his experience as 
founder and promoter of civic 
spmphony orchestras in several 
states, promises the league every 
cooperation. Watch the Pacific 
Coast Musician. 


A CHALLENGE 


During his New York’s broad- 
cast, Samuel Chotzinoff, director 
of music, National Broadcasting 
Company, stated that America’s 
rapid musical development was 
reflected in a total of 45,000, 
school, college, university and 
other orchestras playing classical 
music, 270 of them being full- 
fledged permanent symphony or- 
chestras. 

It is to keep permanent the 
old and assist in organization of 
new orchestras as greater outlet 
for experienced musical talent 
that the American Symphony 
Orchestra League was formed. 


* * * * 


See “Music News,” Aug. 20, 
for article on League. 
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DR. GANZ FOR YOUTH 


“My hearty welcome to the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
league; its aims interest me in 
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all my ‘musical characters’,” said 
Dr. Rudolph Ganz, conductor, 
composer, pianist, lecturer and 
president of Chicago Musical 
College, when interviewed there 
during the summer session. 

“I think this much delayed 
movement is bound to open fine 
opportunities for the native sym- 
phonic instrumentalist, conduc- 
tor and composer. If successful, 
the movement will bring added 
enjoyment to thousands of new 
and old music lovers. Never be- 
fore has the world seen such a 
symphony orchestra evolution as 
we have known in our country,” 
Dr. Ganz observed. 

Through conducting most of 
the great, appearing as guest con- 
ductor or soloist with many of the 
smaller, and even directing high 
school orchestras and bands, Dr. 
Ganz has come to know the 
country’s orchestras well. He 
has also been continually in 
touch with the musical youth of 
America as conductor of the 
Young People’s Concerts for the 
New York Philharmonic Society 
and the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Dr. Ganz deplores the fact that 
there are not enough opportun- 
ities in adult life for the talented 
youngsters who achieve certain 
excellence as performers in school 
orchestras. “Musical lost sheep” 
he calls those whose instruments 
are sold or shelved after grad- 
uation and declares that “we 
should find them and provide ap- 








WHAT HAVE YOU? 











What do you need? 

What do you want to know? 

What can you loan or give to 
another orchestra climbing up the 
ladder behind you? 

Please send material for the 
exchange column to “The Bulle- 
tin”, 113 Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Extra copies of the bulletin 
may be had at 10c each. 


* * * 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 
GIVES LEAGUE SUPPORT 


Sigma Alpha Iota, national 
music fraternity, has taken out 
associate memberships for the 
fraternity and for the president, 
Mrs. Kathleen Davison, who 
hopes it will “encourage other or- 
ganizations and their presidents 
to aid the American Symphony 
Orchestra League financially.” 

Mrs. Davison observes that 
though the single amount is small 
that “were many other groups to 
fall in line, the working capital 
of the league would be greatly 
increased.” 

As manager of the Drake Civic 
Symphony of Des Moines, Mrs. 
Davison was one of the first to 
send in an orchestra membership 
and in addition one for the con- 
ductor, Frank Noyes. 





propriate ‘folds’ so that their 


power as messengers of the beau- 
tiful art of music may be pre- 
served’.” 
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SOME YOUNG AMERICAN CONDUCTORS 


There are many native young 
conductors whose success with 
symphony orchestras is a matter 
of record and who posses the 
qualities necessary for such work: 
innate musicianship, scholarship 
and instinct for leadership, ac- 
cording to Eric deLamarter, who 
finds the public’s failure to wholly 
accept this fact disconcerting. He 
also finds it an “indictment of 
those who purvey news about 
conducting.” 

Stating that the east and far- 
west could claim similar young 
professionals, Mr. deLamarter 
pointed with particular profes- 
sional pride to a group of con- 
ductors coming up in the mid- 
west, several of them from the 
conductor’s class of the Civic 
Orchestra of Chicago, as follows: 

David Van Vachter, guest con- 
ductor with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, the New York Philhar- 
monic and the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony orchestras, at present con- 
ducting an outstanding chamber 
orchestra affiliated with North- 
western University. 

Izler Solomon, who did sterling 
work with the Illinois Symphony 
orchestra for several seasons, had 
two appearances with the NBC 
summer symphony afd who is 
now conductor of the symphony 
orchestra at Columbus, Ohio. 

Albert Goldberg, general ad- 
ministrator of the Illinois Sym- 
phony who made a great record 
both as conductor and manager 
of an outstanding WPA program. 

Robert Whitney, a successful 
composer and conductor of the 
Louisville Symphony orchestra 
also has a large radio audience. 


Irwin Fischer, one of the last 
to receive a conducting fellow- 
ship at Salzburg, who won suc- 
cess with the NYA orchestra and 
as guest conductor with the Chi- 
cago Symphony orchestra in one 
of its Grant Park concerts. 

Robert L. Sanders, also a guest 
conductor with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, now continuing with large 
choral and orchestral forces as 
Dean of Music, University of In- 
diana. 

Herman Felber, conductor of 
the Kalamazoo Symphony or- 
chestra, who won belated but 
highly flattering recognition after 
a Grant Park concert last sum- 
mer. 

Thor Johnson, who came from 
the student ranks of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and started a 
very promising career only to 
desert the radio and his post as 
conductor of the Grand Rapids 
Symphony orchestra to don a 
uniform. 


MUSIC (almost) FREE 

By paying express charges and 
fines if there is damage or loss, 
scores and parts may be obtained 
from the Henry Hadley collec- 
tion, New York public library at 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. and the 
Edwin A. Fleisher collection, The 
Free Public Library, Logan 
Square, Philadelphia. In some 
instances a composer’s fee must 
also be paid. 

The American Music Center, 
250 W. 57th St., New York City, 
also loans music under a variety 
of arrangements. More informa- 
tion on such sources will be pub- 
lished later. Watch the bulletin. 
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all DULUTH HAS 
NEW CONDUCTOR 


Duluth Symphony Orchesira, 
losing Conductor Paul Lemay to 
the U.S. Army air force, has en- 
gaged Tauno Hanninkainen, for 
the 1942-43. season. 


Mr. Hannikainen, member of 
a a prominent musical family of 





Finland, was sent by his govern- 
ment to America in the spring of 
1938 to conduct a special con- 
a cert commemorating the 300th 
anniversary of the landing of first 
Finish and Swedish settlers in 
Delaware. He directed 90 mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the second sym- 
phony of Sibelius. 
After a _ notable 
’cellist, Mr. 
peared as 


a career as 
Hannikainen ap- 
guest conductor in 
Stockholm, Berlin, Warsaw and 
other cities. The war interfered 
| with plans to appear as guest 
conductor in London and Paris 
in 1940, but invited by Kousse- 
itzky to lead the Boston sym- 
| phony in February of last year, 
Mr. Hannikainen met with each 
success that he was given half of 
| a New York and all a Brooklyn 
concert when that orchestra went 
on tour. Subsequently he di- 
rested the Philadelphia, Detroit 
and NBC symphony orchestras. 
The Duluth orchestra will give 
six regular subscription concerts, 
two children’s and a pop concert 
or two and one performance of 
the “Messiah”. Mr. Hannikainen 
will conduct both senoir and jun- 
ior symphony orchestras and the 
Duluth Symphony Chorus of 250 
voices, 
















MUSIC IN A 
TEXAS TOWN 

Amarillo, Texas, is a small but 
lively city rising from the great 


Texas plains. Cattle is the theme 
of the business world there with 
oil as an obligato. But there the 
citizens are determined to have 
the best of everything for their 
community with a senior and a 
junior symphony orchestra to 
prove their interest in good music. 
Both are directed by Robert 
Louis Barron, the secretary and 
treasurer of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League. 

Mr. Barron is a violinist as well 
as conductor and has given con- 
certs which have netted him 
much acclaim, particularly 
throughout the west. He received 
some of his training for conduct- 
ing in the International Orches- 
tral Academy of the Mozarteum, 
Salzburg and he has been able to 
not only develop a fully instru- 
mental symphony orchestra in 
Amarillo, but one that makes 
artists who come from the great 
musical centers, marvel at the 
existence of such a musical or- 
ganization at home on a cattle 
range. 


BUSINESS FRIENDS 

Two “friends of the symphony” 
have already contributed to the 
needs of the league. The Haw- 
thorne paper mill of Kalamazoo 
has donated stationery and the 
Wolverine Press receipt books 
for dues. Our thanks. 








British popular taste has 
switched from dance to concert 
music favoring the works of Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, er and 
Brahms. 
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